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CORRECTION ** GOOF 
Please note that the story on 


We were saddened by the death of Chou En- 
lai on January 8. A leader of the Chinese 
revolution, Chou first went underground as a 
member of the Chinese Communist Party in 1925. 
He participated in the grueling long march in 
the early thirties. After the triumph of the 
revolution in 1949, Chou served as Prime 
Minister of the People’s Republic of China 
until his death. 

* * * 

This is the editorial department's first 
LNS packet of the new year following on the 
heels of the all-graphics packet. One of our 
resolutions for 1976 is to get more feedback 
from our subscribers, so please try to find 
some time now and then to tell us what you like 
and dislike about our work and how we can make 
it better. Please think to give us ideas and 
contacts for stories and graphics too. 

A particularly heartening story in this 
packet is the news that Martin Sostre was 
granted clemency in late December and will 
soon be released after 8 years in prison. See 
our news story and telephone interview with 
Sostre on page 5. 

So long , 

LNS 

P.S. The new year also means January LNS 
bills. They're in the mail now so please 
respond to them as soon as you can. 


UP ** CORRECTION 

page 1 continues on page 8. 
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(See graphics,) 

FRENCH GOVERNMENT CRACK c m * d 
ON DISSIDENT SOLDIERS M. v L .-: . . 
by Schofield Ccrve ' : 

"If these cannibals keep on to -m :■ 

To turn us all into heros 

They 1 11 soon discover that u. ; • . is 

Arc aimed at our own Genera! bi 

F AR I S ( LN S ) - - Th i s f i f t h - - an d - - : , t T e r . «■ 

stanza of the Internationa le, lie, I':.. - . v eg which 
has become the official song of t r . wm ■ •. ob:t 

movement, would be considered dang-.. : . j s ( > ' s./tv'i 
sive” by the rulers of today’s Franc-'. 11 Eugene 
Pottier, the author of those limz m ; ■ ■ r in i.8 ; 1 
were alive, it is extremely likely \ n • t •. >. would he 
arrested and charged with attempting -o ’ch.-mni ize 
the Army." 

A witch-hunt is under way at it* - n in 

France. It is aimed at the rapid 1 .; a yin e: i eg move- 
ment of the draftees inside the Ar;,:\ «■ - ri. r i cent 
development of dozens of soldier*? . mittves re- 
sisting the brutality, excessive o »i ! • r ic and re- 
lentless mental conditioning of o *, r ; v : •. i e . 

As of the last week in Dec em 1 ;*" , . , ; .u , 1 ma te ly 

4 5 peop 1 e , ho t h soldi e r s and nv' 1 ; . » • -i? . :nc.i c i 
indictment and about ’/ S are behind . r . ■ - * v are 

being held for trial before the s; . I l m ft - 
cur icy tribunal. fa is tribunal i e ; i or- 

mer president DeGaulle in 1 at : *■ » .i n,t of Al- 
geria’s eight-year battle for inn.;. ! , ,;u 

France, it’s purpose was to cond.cr ■ / ' •. • its 

against opponents of the war, and u. . : _n 

used since then. And the current * ■ , ... • against 

the soldiers’ movement rivals in inr^nsjrv and 
scope anything experienced ru n; : : • • ■ r 

the Algerian War. 

The targets of the repress in J \ . i c 

who have been organizing to resis 

press ion of the military camps an • f : mmt 

supporters, who in many cases am. i a* 

country’s second Largest trach-un. m : h 

French Democratic Conf eder a t Ion • 1 m 

They support the rights of soldi.? . ■^de- 

pendent unions. 

As part of the state’s of ftir- , , . 

boen raiding the headquarters of : M: r .. r .. . e s .^nd 
breaking into the homes of indivie . . i . > n; • > ted oi 

supporting or encouraging the sn'p. . .. o emmm mt 
for democracy inside the Army. 

'I he inflicted and imprisoned : •; u < jv.-q 
of violating article *4 of the pen.:. v_: which 

reads in part: "Anyone who, in twin i , ■, ;c , know- 
ingly participates in an attempt t ... :t the 

Army with a view to weakening rint ' .■ . . , ; a- ionic wi Li 
he punished with from five to ten sr . r i . ,l criminal 
detention." T his article, is be in,: against 

soldiers and civilians alik e--armv ; v ..ho h,<s organ- 
ized or supported collective actio. • r. > :• . i jFks 
throughout the country over the T * months. 

The current wave of repress:/ ■_ , L ..ncier way 
at the beginning of December wh^n i gr • ■ n of mili- 
tants of the Paris branch of the d . • j : : :: r Ido ty 
were arrested passing out leaflets c . : • i eg i"or derre 
c.cratic rights in the Army a f on- it- Fir is 

rail toad stations. Prime Mini sic .. - r hi rue, 

prompt -v delivered a thundering -c ; r ! e ; rn So- 
cialist \ rnty , accusing it of "gr.t\ ! . ■ ; romi s i ng 

the organic •Mon of our defense.'’ f a i s bianch 

of the Socia. t Party lias <i s t r < 1 o ini)u- 

Paco | ■ t *ERaT lOrTNews ’ S .. i . i'r 


encc , 

That w c e Lriv. signal for the coming attack. Im- 
mediately ! . fa po! : ..c swung into action on orders from 
the tough MihisL i-r of the Interior, Michel Poniatowskyj 
who threw himself vigorously into the drive to reduce 
the soldi : r s ol the French Army to silent and uncom- 
plaining ebteimve. Raids, arrests and indictments 
f o i 1 owe d in s w ,i i t s cession. 

In n s;.onse ? the CFID— many of whose members 
were vm.iJs :yi ih- r e press ion~~crganized a militant 
demons Lr at : on of tr.jUSdnds in the streets of Paris on 
Decemiber d , 'Militants from a number of leftist groups 
a iso participated*. The slogans and banners called 
for the imm-di a tv dropping of the charges against 
those andco i ad ? c tment , their immediate release from 
prison, and the formation of a united trade-union and 1 
political front extending union rights and democratic 
freedoms to army members. 

Three days later, the larger organizations of 
the Parliamentary iefn-~the Communist and Socialist 
Parties, together with the CGT — the biggest trade- 
union federal ion- - he id a demonstration of about 50,000 
to denounce the Government’s anti-labor policies and 
its increasingly "authoritarian" character, but with- 
out excite it iv demanding the immediate freedom of 
those iindvr indictment. The Communist and Socialist 
Parties, as well as tire CGT, have been advocating 
the d-.mr.cratic rights of soldiers but denounce ,? anti- 
rr.i Li tar l sm M , s ness their respect for "national de- 
fensid u'.cF'mi L i t ar y discipline." They reject the idea 
of tr .i>i- - i:! jms for soldiers. 

A j IJL t. *..• r - tn December 15, a huge united de» 

men - r r a t : -n ot trie Communist and Socialist Parties, 
tnr---t !*-. ( I - :, uh CGT and the CFTD , brought 

.•bnnl 1 ’ " . F F ; k out onto the streets to protest 
* h > ■ r n ux b r-oi : ri and economic policies, to 

in • - - I • . • •• ,-.d unemployment and the regime’s 

r ; [.• r. s •? ) • > •’ i F,.» Treasures. 

' Fl : f or.iingcnt in the main body of the 
p,-.r ' •, i . i„i \ te freedom of the imprisoned sold- 

k : :!... it iv.ii an supporters. The smaller and 

mo cm r ait i ions— not officially included 

in ;.h. :r,oP h t r -i t j cr. - -marched at the end of the par- 

jo.'. - r v i rr "Sr i d i v r , under the uniform you are still 

a workvi" mui'Tot the Political Prisoners." 

1 n d ? y, \ i de r:^ , S o i d ier-Contro 1 led Unions 

The l \ ciiing of December 15, a newly-created 
Nai iona.1 m/anutU t: Lo Free the Imprisoned Soldiers 
and Militant/, r group set up by a broad coalition 
including such ,z.uvist intellectuals as Sartre, De- 
Bejuvcir, tra ma t heinat ici an Laurent Schwartz, histor- 
ians, seU mists, etc. , held a militant protest meet- 
ing ceiorc on overflow crowd in a Latin Quarter hall. 
Among the speakers was the radical journalist and or= 
ganizei , Cl judo Bourdet , head of the Democratic Move- 
nk n t f o i F r e e d om and Peace. 

lour del pointed out that what was at stake in 
the struggle lor the soldiers’ right to organize into 
trnde unions was precisely the role of the Army itself 
in the political life of the country. 

If such unions existed among the soldiers, Bourde 
said ; it would be impossible for those in power to 
use the Army jgajnst the population. "Soldiers’ union 
he . on • sided , "w;-aid be the best protection against 
the criminal us? of * he Army by a ruling class at 
hay," Will- legislative elections coming up soon, 
this point termed particularly relevant. 

A r < km d point was made at the meeting by Marcel 

Crane is K<-r.n . -u . let well known for his a r ' j 
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ENVIRONMENTALIST JUDGE REMOVED FROM ASBESTOS POLLUTION 
CASE; CHARGED WITH "GROSS BIAS" AGAINST RESERVE MINING 

NEW YORK (LNSj--The United States Court of Ap- 
peals for the Eighth Circuit ordered that a pollutjun 
case involving the Reserve Mining Company be removed 
from the jurisdiction of Judge Miles Lord. Lord, a 
judge for the Federal District Court in Minneapolis, 
has issued several rulings in the last two years at- 
tacking Reserve for polluting Lake Superior with can- 
cer causing asbestos fibers. 

According to one court source, the January 6th 
ruling represented the first time in "at least twenty- 
years" that an appellate court has removed a District 
judge on its own initiative. Usually a judge is dis- 
qualified at the request of one of the parties in a 
case . 

The Appeals Court charged Lord with "gross bias 1 ' 
and "deliberate denial of due process." According to 
the court, one example of Lord's "gross bias" occur 
red during a November, 1975, hearing when he said, 

"In every instance and under every circumstance Re- 
serve hid the evidence, misrepresented, delayed and 
frustrated the conclusions 'which had to be arrived at 

During his hearing before the Appeals Court Lord 
represented hi'msel f,. a highly unusual action for a 
judge being challenged on a case. He told the court 
that he can not deny his concern over the health haz- 
ards caused by pollution. 

"I have become something of an advocate, " he 
the six judges. After the ruling dismissing him from 
the case Lord said, "I have done my best to provide 
for the maximum protection of the public health con 
sistent with due process to all concerned-" 

He added that he hoped the next judge "will be 
given the power and support necessary to protect the 
public health of the people of Minnesota and the en- 
vironment m which we live," 

Asbestos Carcinogenic 

Although environmentalists say it was known some 
time earlier, the Environmental Protection Agency an- 
nounced m June, 1973, that "high concentration^" or 
asbestos fibers were found in the western end of fake 
Superior. Reserve daily dumps 67,000 tons of waste 
into the iake--the only industrial pollution poured 
into Lake Superior. To study the danger, the EPA 
brought m a team of scientists, including intern t- 
tionally known expert on environmental cancers, Dr. 

1 1 v mg Selikoff . 

In 1972, Selikoff had already concluded studies 
spanning two decades which proved conclusively that 
prolonged exposure to asbestos fibers is a health 
hazard. At one asbestos plant in New Jersey where it 
was shown that 40°o of the workers died of asbestos- 
related cancer, the freuucnev * of death from lung 
cancer was eight times the national average. The fre- 
quency of gastro-intestinal cancers was four times 
the national average. 

In fact, asbestos seems capable of producing can- 
cer just about any place in the body once the parti- 
cles are ingested. The ability of the sharp, dust-like 
particles to penetrate the lungs once inhaled has pro- 
duced a high incidence of cancer of the membrane sur- 
rounding the lung, a disease called mesothelioma. While 
in the general population this disease causes one m 
10,000 deaths, of the 632 asbestos workers that Seli- 
koff monitored in one study, 32 had died of it by 1972. 

Page” 2 


As with other industrial carcinogens, cancers 
caused by asbestos don’t show up for 20 to 30 years. 
Experts like Selikoff have predicted that of the 
million workers that have been exposed to asbestos, 
200,000 will die of lung cancer, 70,000 of asbesto- 
sis (a lung scarring disease), and 150,000 of other 
cancers. Yet no major action has been taken by the 
Federal government to deal with this cancer time 
bomb . 

Lord’s Fight Against Reserve 

On April 20, 1974, after several years of pro- 
test by environmentalists and a nine month trial 
which heard the findings of Selikoff and others. 
Judge Lord gave the plant seven hours to cease op- 
erations entirely. He also ordered Reserve to draw 
up plans for an on-land disposal site for the com- 
pany 1 s waste . 

During the trial Lord spoke openly of Reserve’s 
callousness towards public health. He charged the 
company with "exposing thousands daily to a sub- 
stantial health risk in order to maintain the cur- 
rent profitability for the present operation." Ac- 
cording to the Northern Environmental Council, one 
of the plaintiffs in the suit against Reserve, 
$60,000 clear profit a day, even higher than others 
in the industry, is made by the company for its 
joint owners, Armco and Republic Steel. 

In a power play to isolate the environmental- 
ists, however, Reserve announced soon after Lord’s 
1974 ruling that they would close down the plant-- 
which employs 3100 workers--rather than construct 
an on-land disposal site. Since Reserve is the on- 
ly major employer in the towns of Babbit and Sil- 
ver Bay this threat carried enormous clout. As a 
result of the scare tactic the United Steelworkers 
Union joined with the company in opposing the court 
order for stricter pollution standards. 

Lord was again outspoken concerning this tact- 
ic. On one occasion he told steel company execu- 
tives in the courtroom that he had "a very dis- 
quieting and discomforting feeling pervasive through 
out these proceedings that it was your intention to 
close that mine all along because it is ancient and 
inefficient and much depreciated, and that the 
court was only used as an instrumentality to close 
that mine." 

Two days after Lord’s firm ruling, however, a 
hastily convened three-judge panel issued a stay 
of the shut-down order, giving the company until 
May 15th to present an appeal. In July,; 1974, the 
U,S. Supreme Court, with only William 0. Douglas 
dissenting, refused a request by Minnesota offic- 
als to put Judge Lord's ruling into effect immedi- 
ately . 

Since the Supreme Court ruling Judge Lord has 
been involved in several hearings attempted to com- 
pel Reserve Mining to provide on-land disposal. The 
Appeals Court finally decided to try to remove Lord 
when last November he ordered Reserve to deposit 
$100,000 with the city of Duluth to pay for water 
filtration in that city. 

On November 20, just days after Lord ordered 
Reserve to pay for water filtration, the National 
Water Quality Laboratory issued a warning for sev- 
eral days to Duluth residents that they not drink 
mi filtered water. The Water Quality Laboratory re- 
ported that Lake Superior, the source of drinking 
Continued on page 8 
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POWER POLITICS IN THE SUNBELT 
AN LNS BOOK REVIEW 

by Robert Friedman 

Power Shift 
Kirkpatrick Sale 
Random House, $ 12.95 

A decade of American involvement in Vietnam, 
marked at its outset by the assassination of one 
President and at its end by the abdication of another, 
h.,s left as its legacy a host of theories, each claim- 
111,; to make sense out of ambiguity. 

At the heart of many of these theories is an 
analysis of the disaffection with the Vietnam War 
Lhai spread to the inner circles of power: some held 
\ hat the American corporate system was cohesive, 
cigruemg that the war had become too costly, though 
disagreeing over the strategy for bringing it to a 
, ;;n< 1 us ion ; others read into the Vietnam debate a 
lundamentaJ split within the ruling class that reach- 
ed its highest expression during Watergate. 

K ’ r kpatr ick Sale 1 s new book, Power Shift , as 
its title suggests, describes such a split. For Sale, 

; in.' fracture is not the traditional ideological one 
net ween liberals and conservatives, nor the ornitho- 
logi '.i! one between doves and hawks, but a regional 
t,ru (a prefatory map neatly divides the country 
a 1 eng the 37 th parallel, demarcating what Sale calls 
uie Sent hern Rim), which manifests itself in opposing 
industries, cultures, climates, moralities and 
;h • ! 1 l ic.s - 

I iiis struggle between the entrenched Yankees of 
me Noi c beast, who had exercised uninterrupted econ- 
omic and political power since the mid-nineteenth 
Mitur'’, and the upstart Cowboys of the Southern Rim, 
a ho skyrocketed to power in the postwar boom, has, 
is Saie chronicles it, transcended routine business 
■ uinpt: t ;• t ion and become an undeclared civil war, 

lh c origins of this geographical analysis can be 
[ 1 ,t. cu to the writings of a Soviet scholar, S. 
Menshikov, whose book Millionaires and Managers , 
pub ii shed in 1969 , catalogued various financial groups 
hi Liu IAS. and their spheres of power. Menshikov 
- ; w tin* now money concentrations in Texas and Cali- 
: 1 1 n 1 a as a potential challenge to the dominance of 
Now York banking interests. 

But it took an American radical, former SDS 
piosidont Carl Oglesby, to christen the combatants 
"N o k . s" and "Cowboys” and announce that the war had 
i 1 1 i'.id >' begun. In articles in Ramparts 3 the Guardian 3 

tin '• 'eni.r^ Oglesby turned his metaphor 

i i; t v . ,,p. iivpothesis that explained Watergate, the 
Ktmudv assassination, and Vietnam in terms of this 
.out' rental ion. (Oglesby’s first inklings that a 
t :t .inn but invisible war was going on came in 1968 
wlion a group of businessmen from multinational 

operations secretly offered to finance SDS demon- 
tat ions against Nixon and Humphrey at the conven- 

Now Sale has taken the theory one step further, 
;il line in the economic details, fleshing out the 
1 >fer leal context. He has done a valuable job docu- 
ment 1 ng the economic and political growth of the 
S - mi ho i n Rim, pulling together data from his own 
:i\ivels, government surveys and the research of 
. tiu' t 1 ad ion Is . 

:\\w 


The defining characteristic of the Southern Rim 
is growth: its population doubled in the thirty years 
since the end of the war; its chief industries — 
agriculture, defense, technology, oil, real estate, 
and leisure — mushroomed during the same period; and 
its political power, from the John Birch Society to 
the Democratic Party, expanded proportionally. 

n As money and people poured into virgin areas," 
Sale writes, "deserts sprouted with suburbs overnight, 
downtown slums were replaced by corporate high-rises, 
whole new cities were carved out of lakeside camps... 
f ive-and-dimes turned into posh department stores, 
greasy spoons into night clubs, sleepy banks into 
holding companies." 

The growth was malignant. Sale is at his best 
examining this cancer: con artists like T. Sherron 
Jackson whose Baptist Foundation of America pulled off 
a $20 million securities fraud; white-collar crimi- 
nals like C. Arnholt Smith who parlayed his job as 
a San Diego bank teller into a $215 million conglom- 
erate empire; organized crime scams like the Teamsters 
Union Pension Fund investments in the town of Deming, 
New Mexico; and one of the most cancerous cells of 
all, Richard Nixon. 

The Southern Rim found its true scion and Sale 
his true protagonist in Nixon -- "the culmination of 
Cowboy influence in American affairs." Indeed, for 
Sale, Nixon’s rise to power parallels the rise of the 
Southern Rim: from his early years working in the 
family grocery store in Southern California; to his 
first days of glory attacking the Eastern establish- 
ment in the form of Alger Hiss; to his close associ- 
ation with such Cowboys as C. Arnolt Smith, Bebe Reboz 
and Murray Chotiner; to his "Southern Strategy" de- 
signed to win the political support of conservative 
Democrats . 

Following the contours of Sale’s regional analysi 
Nixon’s maniacal prosecution of the war in Vietnam — 
the result of an elaborate cover to avoid the humili- 
ation of defeat — caused the first cracks in what 
had been unified support for his Vietnam policy among 
both Northeastern and Southern Rim businessmen and 
politicians . 

Nixon’s attempt to consolidate his power during 
the 1972 re-election campaign, by applying to his 
liberal opponents the repressive tactics he had used 
against the left, finally opened the floodgates of 
Yankee counterattack. The Watergate and House Judici- 
ary hearings were Appomot tomox for Nixon and his 
Southern Rim confederates. 

There is certain attractiveness, neatness, even 
catchiness to Sale’s analysis. I would not be sur- 
prised if what started out as an obscure Soviet tract 
becomes the popular way of looking at Watergate. But 
history has its ambiguities and Sale’s theory its 
limitations. Most glaring is the treatment of Henry 
Kissinger, reduced, for the sake of orderliness, to 
a footnote in which we are told that Kissinger never 
played a particularly important role in the White 
House . 

Quite clearly, the alliance beteeen Nixon and 
Kissinger — a product of the Northeastern foreign 
policy establishment and a protege of Nelson Rocke- 
feller -- the virtual harmony of their views, does 
not fit Sale’s theory. Kissinger’s rather prominent 
(Continued on page 8.) 
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UPCOMING VOTE IN CONGRESS OVER ANGOLA MILITARY AIL 

NEW YORK (LNS) — The U.S. House of Repress ::,c i :cs 
will vote on the future of CIA operations in ! a 

within a few days of the opening of its new sesru - 
on January 19. The House will be voting on an a.n x-. 
ment to the Defense Department Appropriations hi I 
that was passed by the Senate in mid-December, \\ c 
amendment cuts off all funds for CIA activities 
volving Angola except for those intended for • m.le 
igence gathering.” 

The Senate’s 54-22 vote was a clear expr^s' , ' A 
opposition to mounting U.S. covert action in 
The debate wa. long and intense. For two const t ut i v e 
days, the Senate met in extraordinary closed -,e 
The amendment passed despite an administration » u- ^ 
a substitute Amendment prohibiting U.S. troop ' <io 
advisors in Angola, but leaving the president :.:r.p:i. r 
"flexibility” to undertake any and all covert oj. ei - \c °s . 

President Ford immediately denounced the Sci.o-.e 
vote in a statement reminiscent of Nixon’s proc 1 i n lo"s 
on Ind’fghina. Ford said the Senate vote was a 
tragedy for all countries whose security depends on 
i'nited States.” 

An administration official announced in ' 
cniho'* that”we’re going to keep up” covert arms •■up;- ’ 
to theotwo Angolan groups that are fighting v-un. 
the Fopular Movement for the Liberation of Ana 
(MPI.A). "I’m not going to say how much or whe rw A 
.oinip from,” the official said. 

The amendment must pass the House of RepLL- - •• 

to become law, and by the end of December, ' ' 

hers had become co-sponsors of the bill. 

Loopholes 

But there are substantial loopholes in »! •’ ■ 

merit. In addition to allowing funds for "Intel !’ ne 
gathering” activities, the amendment does net 
the S 2 7 - 35 million already spent in the last sev 
me n 1 1 1 s , or $6-9 million already alloted for 'n. ,ii 
hut not vet spent. 

Also the amendment cuts off only funds sei.ie *' 
hv the Defense Department Appropriations Bill. M- • e 
! uiuls could be hidden in other bills. And tic »i 
merit onlv affects covert operations. The admini-M, * 
still could make a public request for aid for An ■: m 

Finally the bill does not affect the IAS.: .n i A 
nenev for Angola through other countries as if ' f ; : ■ 
bin f -, through Zambia and Zaire since at least : . 

!')/>. A 1 though- unauthorized transfers of aid to l A 
pur tv countries are prohibited by law, they ns- d, 

: it uU t ' detect . 

Despite these loopholes, the House vote i- 
port. nit. "If the House concurs with the Senst , l • • > 

the Washington Office on Africa (WOA> an anti -• . >1 ' 1 - 

un f i-racist lobbying group, "it will be a cle.m 
n m that the IAS. should stay out of Angola.” 

It won’t be the final vote on Angola, arcs ; . 

"When Congress closed one channel for aid to Vn : a r: 
the White House found another one. The Ford Adminis- 
tration has lost no time to assure us and Congress that 
it is prepared to do just that in Angola." 

-30- 
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U.S. OUT OF ANGOLA 


A coalition of groups is calling for a 
rally on t he steps of the Capitol Building at 
noon _,r. January 19th when Congress returns to cone 
sider the amendment to cut off funds for the CIA b ' 
c p e l a t i o c s i. n A n g o 1 a . 


Sponsoring the demonstration are the Center . 
for Nati wnr: 1 security Studies, the Washington 
Office on Africa, the American Committee on Africc 
the Unites Acte Workers Union and others. 


The American Committee on A^-Lca is making 
ar ''an..em l eT)ts tor transportation U’> Washington from 
tiie New y-irh area. For more details contact them 
at '303 E. Ab L h st, NYC, 10017. Telephone: (212) 

8 38-3030; or the Washington Office on Africa at 
( 202 ) 446 - 0961 . 


NT CERT. A BLASTS U.S. ON ANGOLA 


NEW WORK (LNS) — The Chief of State of Nigeria 
Las reacted angrily to a letter sent to him from 
President Ford concerning the war in Angola. 

Herd’s 1 titer to Brig. Murtala Muhammed , a 
aoua -a i vu l : ve. army officer who seized power in 
Nigeria 1 -'.at year in a military coup, stated that 
i ;ie LAS. saw the MPLA as "one of three legitimate 
[rations in Angola," but that the ’’objective of 
b.S. o«Jic\ in Angola has been to counter efforts 
h-- Soviet Union to impose one faction as the 

• r o v a mm . n t * ■ I A n go 1 a . ” 


But r h^. Nigerian head of state was not im 
pressed. "Wore are the days when Africa will ever 
bow to t be threat of any so-called super power,” 
ht , A,, .leering that the Nigerian government 

"yc\u ts completely this fatuous attempt by the 
Lord ul. A n i st rat .ion to insult the intelligence of 


Ur i c i n na t ions. 


y j -or is, Africa’s most populous country, re- 
\v o ‘ -p-d tiic Fopular Movement for the Liberation 
O' ,\p < . ■ l ,-j A) as the government of Angola after 

Soui 1 . A f r i c .a i i t roops invaded Angola last October 
• L o f i gainst MPLA. 


! : i ’.porting the interchange, the mass-circu- 
lar i or, j\-» i 1 v Times of Nigeria carried the head- 
1 in. , "Shut lip," and the Nigerian Herald used half 
ns front page for the words, "To Hell With Amer- 


SUMci must stand up squarely to the crude 
■ in ' insulting logic of the U.S. governmeni 


■••.IP uncle. "President Ford's double quick 
o. i ) o l ight for the purpose of a President- 
's: t ion cannot be done at the expense of the 

in people. 


"Nor could Henry Kissinger give substance 
i_, iii- , us:-' tie diplomacy that failed in Indochina 


ami the Middle Fast by trampling like a rogue ele- 
phant. on the independence ol Angolans." 


Ci hanks to tiie MPLA Solidarit y Committee for this 


; r. ! orn.it ion) 


. £ ^ ^ j. o. o- J- J- * J- Jf * * Vc * * * * * * 
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1 FIT I MG YOUR LNS BILL SOON. PLEASE 
'ON AS YOU GET IT. HAPPY NEW YEAR. 
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MARTIN SOSTRE RECEIVES CLEMENCY: 

ACTIVIST PRISONER TO BE FREED IN FEBRUARY 

NEW YORK (LNS)--In response to a world-wide 
campaign on his behalf, Martin Sostre, a 53-year- 
old black activist in prison since 1967, was granted 
clemency by New York Governor Hugh Carey just before 
Christmas . 

As the owner of an Afro-Asian bookstore in a 
poor black community in Buffalo, New York, Sostre 
was singled out because of his political activism 
when riots erupted there in 1967. He was subsequent- 
ly arrested and convicted on a fabricated drug 
charge. And although the only witness recanted his 
testimony four years later, Sostre has continued 
serving a 30-40 year sentence. 

Sostre has been an active organizer and jail 
house lawyer in prison, and has spent much of his 
term in solitary confinement, subject to frequent 
harassment and severe beatings by prison guards. 

He was finally transferred last spring to the Fed- 
eral Prison in New York City for his protection. 

Currently awaiting a parole board meeting sch- 
eduled for January 27, Sostre expects to be released 
from prison in early February. 

Following is a telephone interview LNS conducted 
with Martin Sostre from prison on January 8. 

WHY DO YOU THINK CLEMENCY WAS GRANTED AND WHAT 
LED UP TO THAT DECISION? 

It was the national and international support 
that we drew. When I say we, I mean the network of 
defense committees that we established in all dif- 
ferent cities. This also included of course Amnesty 
International, and different groups in England, Italy, 
Spain, Japan. 

Thousands of letters and telegrams were sent 
by these international groups to Governor Carey and 
other prison officials, in addition to the thousands 
of letters sent from supporters in this country. 

WHAT SORT OF WORK DID THESE GROUPS DO THAT YOU 
THOUGHT WAS CRUCIAL IN LEADING TO CLEMENCY? 

They pointed out the contradictions of this 
country. For example, Moynihan's draft resolution in 
the United Nations for the amnesty of political 
prisoners all over the world. Right after that we 
got Amensty International to send a telegram to 
Governor Carey and President Ford stating, in effect, 
being you're so magnanimous in releasing all poli- 
tical prisoners in other countries, how about set- 
ting the example by starting at home and releasing 
Martin Sostre? This was sent from the London office 
of Amnesty International . 

LOOKING BACK ON ALL THOSE YEARS IN PRISON, CAN 
YOU MAKE ANY STATEMENT ABOUT CHANGES IN THE PRISON- 
ERS MOVEMENT? 

The prisons are not separate from the society 
as a whole. You look at the society, the changes 
that have been made, and the prisons reflect the 
same things. 

There is more political awareness, just as 
there is outside. People are less naive because of 
the different things that have taken place -- Water- 
gate, the CIA and FBI disclosures. . . So it is 
in the prison. 


Now the prisoner realizes the forces that have 
forced him or her into crime; they see the corruption 
in the prison system itself that is not designed to 
rehabilitate, but is merely another bureaucracy de- 
signed to suppress people. They look at the courts 
not as a place of justice but as a repressive apara- 
tus of the state. This is the major 'change that I've 
seen in prison. 

HAVE PRISON CONDITIONS CHANGED IN ANY WAY? 

Very little, because prison conditions are not 
going to change until society changes. 

One issue that prisoners are struggling for 
is union activities. Most prisoner groups are strug- 
gling to open up the prisons more to outsiders, 
conjugal visiting, more furloughs, less strictures. 
But', as I said, these are merely bandaids. I'm 
going after the system itself -- that's where the 
problem lies. 

IS THERE ANYTHING THAT YOU'D WANT TO TELL 
OTHER PRISONERS? 

Not only prisoners, because I never saw my 
struggle just as a prisoner's struggle, but a human 
rights struggle. The same repression inside is going 
on outside, only inside it's in a more concentrated 
form. 

Oppression is a business -- people don't oppress 
just for the fun of it but because it's profitable. 
That's why this capitalist system is oppression, 
imperialism is oppression. 

The same resistance to oppression inside to 
achieve victory will bring victory on the outside. 

In other words, what I've done is merely resist, 
the same way that the Vietnamese people have resist- 
ed, the way all oppressed people have resisted ' v 
through history. That is my principle, that is my 
philosophy: resisting oppression wherever it mani- 
fests itself, by using any means necessary. 

WHAT DO YOU PLAN TO DO WHEN YOU GET OUT OF 
PRISON? 

The same thing that I've been doing all along. 
It's one continuous struggle. A lot of people think 
that it's over -- that now we can pack up and 
leave, but that's not so. 

It's the same way I was struggling in Buffalo 
and they framed me. I struggled in prison when they 
put me in the box and tortured me. I struggled in 
the box. When they took me out of the box the 
federal government put me here [in NYC] to keep 
them [guards] from beating me to death. 

I struggled here, and when I get out it's the 
same struggle outside. Only the battlefields change, 
but the struggle continues, to overthrow this 
repressive system. 

With the money we have left from our defense 
activities, I intend to open up a revolutionary 
bookstore that will be the headquarters of our acti- 
vity. It will be a bookstore that will be different 
from any other bookstore in New York and I hope to 
see you in there. 

Give all the comrades and supporters my greet- 
ings and thanks to everyone for helping to achieve 
this victory which wouldn't have been possible with- 
out the support of people of conscience. 

_ --30-- 
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RADICAL' MEDIA BULLETIN BOARD: AN INTERNAL NEWSLETTER ~FOR LNS SUBSCRIBERS ** RMBB ** RMBB ** RMBB ** 


from: Resistance Publications, P.O. Box 116, Oakland, 

Cal ifornia, 94604 . 

The Resistance Courrier is the official English 
edition of Correo de la Resistencia, the bi-monthly 
magazine of the Chilean Movement of the Revolution- 
ary Left (MIR), edited outside of Chile. The Courrier 
offers theoretical documents, interviews and editor- 
ials written by MIR leaders, as well as news about 
the state of the Resistance movement in Chile, the 
economic policies, ( foreign policies and class com- 
position of the -Junta. 

Resistance Courriers #1 and 2 are available 
now, but #3 can’t be issued until money is raised 
for printing expenses. We would like people to 
help us get it out by subscribing. A one year sub- 
scription is $10.00, single copies are $1.50, with 
bulk rates available. Write to the above address. 

* * * * * 

from: Press Gang Publishers, 821 East Hastings St., 
Vancouver, B.C., Canada 

Ex-mental patients and feminist professionals 
are among the contributors to ’’Women Look At Psych- 
iatry,” published by Press Gang, a feminist pub- 
lishing collective. The book costs $10 for hardcover, 
and S4 for paperback. 

Press Gang also publishes ’’The Anti-Psychiatry 
Bibliography,” compiled by Kathy Frank, a member of 
the Mental Patients Association. In addition to a 
compilation of anti-psvchiatry articles and books, 
the bibliography contains original woodcuts and 
drawings . 

***** 

from: Fly-By-Night Printing Collective, 2204 San 
Gabriel, Austin, Texas 78705. 

We have five silk-screened t-shirts available. 
Designs include a picture of Annie Oakley with a 
quote from Mother Jones, "Whatever your fight, don't 
be ladylike," a Kathe Kollwitz graphic for a Mental 
Health Workers Collective design, and a picture of 
a Vietnamese woman with a quote from Ho Chi Minh for 
an International W'omen ' s Day t-shirt. 

The t-shirts are $3.00, screened in red or black, 
specify color and size when ordering. The designs are 
also available as posters for $1.00. 

The 36-page Soeur Queens Songbook- -Songs of 
Sisterhood is also available' from the above address 
for 75*. 

* * * * * 

from: Movement For Popular Action-Calendar, c/o 
Ordfront, Fack, S-104 32 Stockholm, Sweden. 

The Chilean party Movement For Popular Action 
(.MAPU) has put out a Spanish/English calendar with 
graphics and historical information on Latin America 
and the rest of the world. 

The calendar, titled ’’Latin America: The Present 
is Struggle. The Future Is Victory” is available for 
$4.00. ’’Vencercmos” MAPU’s underground newspaper is 
available for $1.00, "Unidad Popular,” the official 

party magazine is $1.25, and various posters are 
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$1.00. ”What Is -MAPU?” a pamphlet about this 
group which participated in the Popular ; Unity- 
government, is 75<£ . 

* * * * 

from: TheSusan Saxe Defense Committee, 5 Upland Rd*, 
Cambridge, Mass 02141 

"Half the Sky,” a 1976 women’s calendar is 
available for $3.50 from the above address. It’s 
filled wirh graphics, quotes and historical in- 
formation relating to women, with some 'emphasis on 
trials . 

Available from the above address. 

* * * * 

from: Basement Workshop, 22 Catherine St, New York, 
N.Y. 10038 

Our 1976 Calendar, dedicated to the workers 
of the world, is available for $1.25 plus 35* pos- 
tage. It includes six pages of graphics. 

* * * * 

from: Traveling Light, P.0. 6063, Austin, Texas, 
78762. 

"Raising children is our right, not a hetero- 
sexual priviledge," is a silkscreened poster avail- 
able "in purple and white for $2.00. 

We also have two t-shirts. One, in children's 
sizes, reads "Choosing parents is our right." The 
other, in adult sizes, reads "Raising children is 
our right," with a circle of women's and children's 
faces. Purple on white, the t-shirts are $4.00. 
Specify size. 

END OF RMBB FOR JANUARY 10, 1976 

OVER $11 MILLION A WEEK IN GOV'T CONTRACTS 
TO HUGHES BUSINESSES 

NEW YORK (LNS)--Billionaire Howard Hughes has 
been awarded at least $6 billion in contracts by the 
U.S. government in the past ten years, the Philadel- 
phia Inquirer revealed in a recent article. 

The paper said 80 percent of the contracts were 
awarded without competitive bidding. 

The $6 billion figure, most of which represented 
Defense Department contracts, was a "firm minimum" 
based on available government records. The article 
said Hughes's firms received "many contracts" from 
the CIA but the agency refused to disclose dollar 
amounts . 

During an eight-month investigation by the In- 
quirer, the government went "to extraordinary lengths 
to protect Hughes. "Howard Hughes has become almost 
a clandestine branch of the federal government, oper- 
ating in total secrecy, guaranteed secret profits 
checked or monitored by no outside force whatsoever,' 
the paper said. "Hughes and his enterprises, as 
measured by all the available evidence, received 
more American tax money, over $11.6 million a week, 
every week, than is paid to any other privately con- 
trolled business in the world." 

- -30- - 
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CIA ATTACKS COUNTERSPY MAGAZINE 
AFTER AGENT IS KILLED IN GREECE 

NEW YORK (LNS) — The editors of Counterspy, 
a Washington publication that opposes covert V . 8 . 
intelligence operations, says that it will con Limit, 
its practice of publishing the names of CIA agents 
around the world. 

Counterspy, which is published by the Organ- 
izing Committee for a Fifth Estate, has been under 
tire from the CIA and its supporters following the 
assassination of CIA station chief Richard S. Welch 
in Athens, Greece, on December 23. The magazine 
had printed information identifying Welch as a CIA 
station chief in Lima, Peru, in 1974. 

"We print names to demonstrate to American 
people the pervasiveness of CIA activity," said 
Julie Brooks, a spokeswoman for the group. 

"The station chief in most countries is well 
known to governments, political parties, press, as 
well as those opposed to the CIA presence in their 
countries," Brooks said, replying to charges by CIA 
director William Colby and other CIA supporters that 
Counterspy bore responsibility for Welch’s death. 

"Only those who live in the United States arc 
denied this information. We believe Americans have 
a right to know;" 

Brooks said that the attack on Counterspy was 
an "attack on all Americans opposed to the CIA." 

The CIA is reported to have asked the Justice Depait- 
ment to investigate Counterspy for possible prose- 
cution for its disclosure of Welch as an agent. 

Counterspy originally discovered Welch’s .iden- 
tity in a Lima daily paper that had identified him 
as an agent in Peru. Welch's identify was further 
confirmed in the State Department Biographic Regis- 
ter, which listed Welch as an RU-3, or third-class 
reserve officer. 

A reserve officer is usually, but not always, 
a CIA cover. Combined with assignments overseas 
to an embassy’s political or economic department, 
and unexplained lapses in diplomatic postings, the 
reserve officer designation is a strong indication 
of a CIA agent. 

The CIA is expected to cite Welch’s assassina- 
tion in lobbying Congress for less stringent legis- 
lative restraints on the agency, according to the 
New York Times. Also Representative Robert H. 

Michel, the House Republican whip, says he will in- 
troduce legislation into Congress making it a fed- 
eral crime to publish the true identity of any U.S. 
intelligence agent working undercover, 

Welch 1 s CIA Background 

Richard S. Welch is listed in the State Depart 
ment Biographic Register as born on December 14, 

1929. He graduated from Harvard in 1951. 

From 1951 to 1960 he is listed as an economic 
analyst in the Pentagon, after which he was assigned 
as an economic officer for four years in Nicosia, 
Cyprus . 

In a conversation an hour before his shooting, 
Welch is reported to have told a New York Times 
reporter about his tour in Cyprus, during the first _ 
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round of fighting between Greek and Turkish Cyp- 
rians, "I started the whole thing," Welch joked. 

Following Cyprus, Welch served in several 
Lai in American countries, including Guatemala in 
1966, Guyana in 1967, and Peru in the 1970s. 

Guatemala was the scene of especially heavy" 
repression against the left from 1964 to 1968. 

Welch arrived in Greece to serve as CIA 
station chief some time in mid-1975. The long 
involvement of the CIA in Greece, beginning at the 
end of World War II has lead to strong anti-Ameri- 
can and anti-CIA sentiment there. For months 
before Welch’s assassination thousands demonstrated 
against the U.S. presence, and the U.S. was con- 
stantly attacked in the Greek press. 

CIA activity began with the passage of the 
Truman Doctrine in 1947 which proclaimed a new 
"diplomacy of intervention" after World War II. 

The military and economic aid which poured 
into Greece as a result of the Doctrine and the 
subsequent Marshall Plan was unprecedented. Con- 
gress approved a sum of $300 million in 1947, 
with much more to come. Through bargaining over 
the amount and the use of the money given, the 
U.S. gained a stronger hold over Greek governments 
than the British, who had previously attempted to 
dominate Greek politics. 

Civil war had broken out in Greece in 1946, 
and by the end of 1947 the U.S. Military Mission 
to Greece had assumed the strategic leadership 
over the Joint U.S. -Greek Staff fighting against 
the Greek left. 

During and after the Civil War, the CIA 
helped to establish the Greek central intelli- 
gence agency, known as KYP. And the agency is 
known to have played a role in Greece’s politi- 
cal life just before the 1967 military coup. 

George Papadopoulos , the leader of the 1967 
.coup, as well as significant number of others in 
the junta, were members of the KYP who had been 
working with the U.S. secret services for many 
years. One key CTA agent returned to Athens in 1967 
and operated through Esso-Pappas, a joint oil concern 
controlled by Exxon and a wealthy Greek- American 
named Thomas Pappas. Pappas did not make secret his 
belief that Greece "needed" a military dictatorship. 

The Boston Pappas Foundation, run by Pappas’s 
brother, was also a conduit for CIA money destined 
for Greece. In addition Tom Pappas was a close 
personal friend and major financial backer of Spiro 
Agnew, who as vice-president openly supported the 
ml J 1 1 ary junta. 

It is the CIA’s links with KYP and the military 
group that ruled Greece by force from 1967 to 1974 
that have aroused the most hosility to the U.S. 
from the Greek people. Virtually all Greeks have come 
to believe that the CIA supported the military junta, 
noted the Washington Post recently. 

As for the assassinat ion of Welch, so far no 
Greek political groups or organizations have claimed 
responsibility for the act. 
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imperialist positions . Kahn stressed the use of t 
the French Aimy in recent months to break the 
strikes of the postal workers and the garbage col- 
lectors® "With the economy headed for hard times, 
with discontent growing, the Government wants to 
count on the Army to keep order and quell the work- 
er^ movement An army in which the soldiers were 
organized in independent unions could not be used 
for such purposes® 

In an interview with this reporter, Denis Ber- 
ger, one of the active organizers of the CDA (Com- 
ite pour la Defence des Appeles--Committee for the 
Defense of Draftees) described the recent develop- 
ment of soldiers f committees® 

’’During the May Revolution of 1968, ” said Ber- 
ger 11 the Army was not immediately affected. The ef- 
i-cts were felt only a few years later when young 
people who had been active in the new movement of 
the high school students in 19 71-19 73 1 entered the 
Army and brought their rebellious spirit with them." 

The question cf the rights of soldiers came ra- 
pidly to the forefront, he said, as a result of a 
series of actions in the course of 1974-75. In May, 

during the Presidential election campaign, the 
"Appeal of lO'f’j a petition signed by 100 soldiers 
calling for better material conditions and the right 
to organize, within the army created a big stir. 

T n a few months time the petition was signed by over 
5 ? 000 soldiers. In September of that year, a group 
of soldiers from th° garrison of Draguignan in the 
south protested against repression inside the Army 
and demonstrated in the streets of the city. 

The movement continued to snowball after that. 
In the course of 1975, the soldiers’ committees be- 
gan spreading throughout the barracks and there 
war - frequent collective actions, including street 
demonstrations against military oppressions Such ac- 
tions took place at Verdun and at Karlsrue in West 
Germany where a French contingent is stationed. 

At the present time, says Berger, there are a- 
bout 120 flourishing soldiers’ committees, many of 
which regularly bring out small mimeographed papers. 
The idea of giving this movement a greater degree 
of coordination and centralization by organizing 
soldiers’ trade unions is beginning to catch on. 

This past November, a group of soldiers at a 
garrison in the town of Besancon— near the Swiss 
border , the site of the workers’ take-over of the 
Lip watch- factory two years ago — formed a trade 
union with the active support of the local branch 
of the CFTD n This development threw the Government 
into a panic and led to the present campaign of re- 
pre ssioPo 

Anti -militarists here see the current wave of 
repression in part as a hysterical Government reac- 
tion to the real threat of doldiers* organization 
and, in part, a political maneuver designed to stir 
up conservative fears and worries among the electo- 
rate, fin the 1974 election, conservative Valery 
CLscard D’Estaing narrowly defeated the Socialist 
Patty candidate by 50.81% of the vote .--ED.) 

They also feel that the Government has been 
badly frightened by the role that the dissident 
Armed Forces Movement has played in Portugal. 
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role during the Nixon years was a sign that while Nixc 
may have been the quintessential Cowboy, everybody bou 
tickets to his rodeo. Nixon received the backing of t? 
business community--both the Eastern establishment and 
the Southern Rim--not just in 1968, but in 1972, long 
after his secret plan to end the war was unveiled. 

Another weakness is that perceived cultural differ 
ences--and there certainly are such differences betwe€ 
the Northeastern establishment and the Southern Rim 
parvenues--are sometimes mistaken for genuine economic 
differences. In another loaded footnote, Sale tells us 
that though there is considerable Yankee control of Cc 
boy industry through finance capital, the location of 
company is more important than actual stock ownership® 

This sleight of hand disguises significant collabc 
ation between New York bucks and Houston oilmen, SoutI 
California aerospace companies, and Florida real estat 
developers. A similar distortion was behind the recent 
scare over petrodollars and the new power they would 
bring to the Arab countries. But most oil money eventt 
lly flowed to Western financial institutions, just as 
much Southern Rim money gets routed through Wall Stree 


These limitations do not eclipse Sale’s important 
study of the growth of the Sunbelt. But they do cast s 
shadows on an analysis based so rigidly on regionalisn 
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ENVIRONMENTAL JUDGE STORY Continued from Page 2 


water for Duluth, contains an "excessively high level 
asbestos fibers in the water/’ reported the Water Qua! 
ty Laboratory. In the recent Appeals Court decision re 
oving Lord from the Reserve case, the chief federal juc 
of Minn., Edward J. Divitt, was ordered to take over t 
case or delegate it to another judge. He has not yet c 
cided what he will do. 


Among the remaining issues to be decided in the a 
against Reserve Mining are the assessment of fines anc 
penal ties , the supervision of conflicts concerning how 
company will go about stopping its pollution, and the 
sideration of new scientific and medical evidence. 
********************************** *******************' 
FILIPINOS ARRESTED IN MARTIAL LAW PROTEST 


NEW Y0RK(LNS )--Two members of the Phi .1 i L .no Anti 
Martial Law Coalition were arrested December 29 at th< 
Philippine Consulate in New York City as supporters d< 
onstrated outside. They were trying to deliver a mess, 
which called for an end to martial law and for immedi, 
elections. The action was part of the Coalition’s cam 
paign in cities throughout the U.S. 

Mark Schnall and James Sinnott, a Maryknoll pries 
were arrested and charged with criminal trespassing® 
consulate offices were then shut for the rest of the < 

A spokeswoman for the coalition explained that ”A 
of January 1, (Philippine president Ferdinand) Marcos 
ters his third year of unconstitutional rule. The las 
elections were in 1970 — that was his second term. Und 
the constitution, he couldn’t run for office any more 
Marcos declared martial law on September 22, 1972 wit 
U.S. military support and abolished the freedom of 
speech, press, assembly and the right to strike. 

Demonstrators at the Philippine Center chanted, 
’’Lift martial law, hold immediate elections," and "En 
all U.S. aid to the Marcos dictatorship." A Coalition 
member explained that, "These are demands back home a 
well as here." --30-- 
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